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* O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
* Agricolas.” . . Vire. 
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VoL. 1. 


HORTICULTURE. 





FRUIT GARDEN, FOR JANUARY. 


From the American Practical Gardener, 


General Observations, 

In large kitchen gardens, espaliers for 
fruit trees, are generally introduced, These 
are hedges of truit trees, trained up regular- 
ly to a trellis or lattice of wood work, which 
may either be made by driving stakes into 
the ground, or forming them of neat framed 
work ; in either case, they should be from 
five to six feet in height, round the borders 
of the compartments of the kitchen garden, 
where they will be both profitable and useful. 
They produce fine fruit, and afford protec- 
tion to the plants in the different apartments, 
round which they are placed. 

Trellises are also occasionally used for 
wall-fruit, where the branches cannot be.im- 
mediately nailed thereto; also in training 
wall-trees, in forcing frames, &c. and are 
formed according to taste, from four, five, 
six, seven, to eight, nine, or ten feet high. 

If the trellis is to be of framed work, it ought 
not to be made till the second or third year 
after planting. While they are young, it 
will be sufficient to drive a few short stakes 
into the ground, to which their branches 
should be fastened, in a horizontal position, 
in order to train them for tne espalier. For 
directions for planting espalier and wall- 
ttees, see March and October. 


Pruning Aptle and Pear-trees, in Espaliers, 
Se. 

Apple and pear-trees being of the spur- 
bearing kind, and their mode of bearing si- 
milar, whether in espaliers, or trained to walls 
or board fences, one method of pruning will 
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urees will, aftcr the thira ycar of their trai 
ing, form short spurs, from half an inch, t 

one or two inches im length, and trom these 
the fruit is to be produced. But if more 
lateral shoots are required, then it may be 
proper to cut off a fruit bearing spur, after 
which pruning, suckers will arise therefrom, 
one or more of which may be trained in the 
place, where it is wanted. 

Apple and pear-trees being hardy, may be 
pruned at any time during the winter months 
but the latter end of February is a prefera- 
ble time, in the middle states, and the be- 
ginning of March, in the eastern states. 
Cherries may be pruned at any time, when 
the winter is mild. In the southern states 
this month will answer very well, for prun- 
ing almost all sorts of fruit trees. 


Cherries and Plums. 
When the weather is mild, plums and 
cherries, raised against walls or espaliers, 
may be pruned. As they are also of the 
spur-bearing kind, they may be treated as 
directed for apples and pears, in No. 2, 
which see. 


cherry trees, was not always proper, how- 
ever, in some particular cases, it may be done, 
as for example : 

When the trees for wall and espaliers, are 
one year old, from the budding or grafting, 
which ought to have been performed as near 
the ground as possible, it will be proper to 
shorten them near the insertion of the bud 
or graft, which is called heading down the 
trees, in order to force out lateral branches : 
‘ut this should not be done till February or 
M «rch, cutting them down to three or four 
yes, which will produce lateral shoots near 
the head of the stock, after this, the branches 





answer for all these kinds. ‘Thev produce 
fruit, upon short natural spurs from the sides 
and ends of the branches, and the same 
shoots continue to bear for many years, in- 
creasing their quantity of fruit spurs as they 
advance in length; therefore, in prunin 

these trees, the branches and shoots are ffot 
to be shortened, but trained horizontally 

the espalier, &c. until they have reached th 
full extent designed, excepting irregular and 
superfluous shoots, and such suckers, as 
spring up from the shoots which have be 

pruned, all which must be cut away, care 
fully preserving all the natural fruit spurs 
then train in all proper branches and shoots 
from four to five inches asunder, without 
shortening them, The branches of these 











are to be trained, as before direct: d, taking 
care to procure branches, where they may be 
necessary, by a proper pruning. All the 
young shoots of the last summer’s growth, 
besides what may be sufficient to train, as 
hef re mentioned, must be cut off close to 
the place, from whence they arise, leaving 
none but fruit-spurs. 
Peaches, Nectarines and Apricots. 

As these produce their fruit principally on 
the young shoots.of the former summer, the 
truit blossoms come directly from the eyes 
of the shoots, a full supply, therefore, of 
these must be reserved annually, in every 
part, to train in for bearing ; besides these, 
preserve also a portion of the fruit-spurs on 
the two and three years branches; all such 
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Spurs as ate strung, and stand im sunavic 
places, should be preserved, especially where 
they do not interfere with the yearing 
shoots. As the general branches and bear- 
ing shoots are to be trained to the wall or 
espalier, horizontally, about four or five in- 
ches distance all super-abundant shoots must 
be pruned out annually, always cutting off 
the weekly and decayed shoots, 

Before pruning these trees, it would be 
proper to unbend all the voung shoots, which 
were nailed up last summer, and also some 
of the larger branches, by which means they 
may be better examined, and the pruning 
performed more correctly. 

In shortening the shoots, you should cut 
them to an eye, that is likely to produce a 
shoot for a leader, the ensuing season ; these 
eyes being easily distinguishable from the 
fruit or blossom buds, by their longer, flat- 
tish form, the others being roundish, swell- 
ing, and turged. 

When one tree is pruned, bind it imme- 
diately, close to the trellis or wall, laying the 
branches horizontally, perfectly straight and 


As it was observed in No. 2, that short-|parallel to each other, at the distance of four 
ening the branches of apple, pear, plum, and/or five inches. 


Gooseberry and Currart Bushes. 


Gooseberry and currant bushes, bear not 
only on the one and two year old branches, 
but also on the several years’ branches, ge- 
nerally upon small spurs rising all along the 
sides ; and in each winter pruning, it will be 
requisite to cut out any decayed, or irregu- 
lar branches, and after retaining a supply of 
the last summer’s shoots, prune out the rest. 
Let the gooseberries, be always kept thiu 
of branches, and none of them suffered to 
grow across one-another, but all pruned toa 
regular order, so that the main bearers, may 
stand six or eight inches distant at the extre- 
mities, and generally keep the middle hol- 
low. 

Currant bushes should likewise be kept 
thin and regular, the general branches should 
be pruned to about six or eight inches asun- 
der, taking out all super-abundant, irregular 
and cross branches, as well as old decayed 
shoots. See further in October. 


Protecting the roots of newly transplanted 
Trees. 


The new planted fruit trees, should be 
protected from the frost, by laying good lit- 
ter on the surface of the ground, over their 
roots, particularly the choicest of the stone 





fruit kinds. 
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Forcing early Strawberries. 

About the latter end of this month, begin to 
make a hot-bed to raise a few early strawberries, 
those which are planted now therein, will pro- 
duce fruit to gather in March, or April. 

But a tan-bark hot-bed made in a bark pit, 
defended with a proper frame and glasses, would 
zenerally be more successful in producing early 
fruit. 

The srawberry plants should be potted in 
September, as there directed. 

If planted in a hot-bed, let them have air at 
all opportunities possible, refresh them occa 
sionally with water, and treat them as directed 
for cucumbers, &c. 

Where there is the convenience of the forc- 
ing house, &c. early strawberries may be raised 
in great perfection, with but httle trouble. 

Forcing fruit trees for early Fruit. 

Where you have the advantage of forcing 
houses, hot-walls, &c. furnished with fruitirees 
for produ: ing early fruit, as cherries, apricots. 
peaches. &c. prepare for it now, by shutting the 
glasses close, and about the middie of the 
month make the fire. and where there is, in the 
forcing department, a pit, in which to make a 
hot bed of tanner’s bark, or hot horse dung, 
make the hot-bed first, and in a fortnight’s time 
kindle the fire. 

Forcing Frames. 
A forcing frame is a kind of glass case, or 


back and ends, of pine planks, the length fro 
cen to twenty feet or more; the width from 
three to five feet, and five or six feet high, It 
should be made of two inch pine plank, tongued 
or grooved, and closely joined, so that no steam, 
from the dung, may pass into the frame, raised 
six or seven feet behind, and but twelve inches 
in front, both eads to be neatly sloped from the 
front to the back ; the glass-work to range from 
he upright in front, sloping upward to the back 
wall, to abouta foot width at the top, where the 
ends are to rest upon a suitable frame of wood- 
work ; and bars, three inches wide, must be 
fixed from the back to the front for the sup- 
port of the lights, as in common hot-bed frames, 
and the top of all to be boarded as close as pos- 
~ible; within sice may be two or three ranges 
of narrow shelves, along the back and ends, for 
pots of small plants, and the bottom levelled, on 
which to place pots of larger sorts. 

From the foregoing an idea of the construc- 
tion of a dung-heat forcing frame, may be form- 
ed, which may be arranged or altered to snit 
taste or convenience. This kind of frame may 
be used with advamage where dung can be easi- 
ly obtained. 

The season to use this frame is January and 
February, and may, inthe middle states, be con- 
tinued till the latter end of April, for the forcing 
of frun trees the beginning of February, is time 





end. This trame is formed with an upright/ months, and if then stirred up to the bottom, 


will continue the heat two months longer. 
Ihe heat of the bark-bed will warm it inter- 


nally, so as to forward any sorts of hardy flowers 


and fruits, to perfection, at an early season. 
Fresh air must be admitted, at all suitable 
opportunities, by sliding some of the glasses, in 
the day time, keeping them close at night, and 
covering them with mats, or closing it at night, 
with sliding shutters and then mats. 

3. Fire-heat.—A forcing frame of this kind, 
is worked by having a stove or stoves behind, 
from thence communicating the heat, by inter- 
nal flues, running the whole length of the back 
wall, in three returns one above another and 
continued im a flue, round the front. A frame 
thus constructed, will answer not only for ripen- 
ing fruit atan early season, but forwarding such 
plants as require art to protect them, &c. 

This forcing house must be formed.of brick 
work, i. e. the back and ends; the whole front 
must be of glass, the length may be twenty, 
thirty, forty feet, or more, the width ten or fif- 
teen feet. and height, eight or ten. The num- 
ber of stoves must be proportioned to the heat 
required. The whole bottom space, within this 
frame, must be of rich garden mould, at least 
two spades deep. 

The season for making the fires, in order te 
force trees and plants, is any time in January, or 
the beginning of February, for if the trees are 


light building, fronted with glass frames, injenough, but the plants which are intended to be 
which to force flowers and fruits to early perfec-forced, may be proiected trom the severe frosts, 
tion, as also to preserve various kinds of exoticjby the frame, but at other times let them enjoy 
plants, during winter, in our climate. 1 he|the full air, till they are to be forced. 

erection of such a frame, should be fixed, fully) When the piants are placed in the frame, 





forced too early there may be some danger of 
their failure, as in very severe weather, the air 
cannot be admitted so freely as to impregnate 
their fruit. 

The fires are to be lighted in the stoves, eve- 





H 


to the exposure of a south sun ; the length, tenagreeabiy to your prospect, put on the lights,'ry afternoon, about four or five o'clock, and if 
feet, (or any other length) the width, from sixjand having a sufficient quantity of fresh stablekept up ull ten or eleven, will sufficiently warm 
to fifteen, and from five to ten feet high, having dung, prepared as for common hot-beds, let itthe internal air of the house, till next morning, 
an upright back of wood, or brick, and a frontibe piled up, close against the back and ends, awhen if very cold, frosty, or cloudy damp wea- 
with upright glass work, six feet bigh, from the yard wide at bottom, drawing it gradually to ather, a moderate fire may be made occasionally. 
top of which a glass roof, is carried, in a sloping foot width at the top of the frame, let this lining Fresh air must be admitted in fine days, and as 
direction to the top of the back or main wall,be of a regular slope, that the wet may runthe days grow longer, and the power of the sun 
designed for the reception of various sorts ofjoff as much as possible, and as it settles down,greater, allow a greater proportion of air. 


flower plants, small flowering shrubs, dwarf fruitiadd tresh dung, so that the lining may be kept Water the plants when necessary. 


trees, esculents, kc. 

These frames may be employed to advantage 
in the vicinity of large towns, for forcing early 
plants for market, and by them, various kinds of 
esculents, &c. may be obtained in February, 
March and April, which in the open ground, 
would not be matured till May, June or July. 

In these forcing frames may be introduced 
pots of strawberries, kiduey beans, roses, honey 
suckles, jasamines, and other flowering shrubs ; 
carnations, wall flowers, stock gilliflowers, &c 
&c ; also curious annuals, and other rare plants. 
You may likewise have several sorts of dwarf 
fruit trees, as May-duke Cherries, peaches, 
nectarines, figs, apricots, kc. 

The following is an explanation, under sepa- 
rate heads, of the general construction of each 
sort of these frames, according to the materials, 
used, viz: 1, Dung heat. 2, Bark bed heat 
3. Fire-heat. 


always to the top of the frame. 

In three or four weeks the heat must be re- 
newed, by a lining of tresh dung, in the same. 
manner. Whena dung-heat forcing frame can 
be made, of such capacious dimensions, so as to) 
admit of a substantial hot-bed of dung internally, 
to produce an increased degree of heat, it may, 


Hot walls, 
or fire walls, may be with propriety considered 
as the last, and are principally designed for 
forcing the larger standard of fruit trees, &c. 
Vineries. 

Buildings of various kinds, for forcing vines, 
have been constructed for this purpose, for ri- 
pening the choice kinds of late grapes. When 


be used to greater advantage in many instances.|they are constructed as the fire heat trame, (dase 


2. Bark Bed-heat—This may be properly, 
called, a forcing house, and it is worked by the 
assistance of a tanner’s bark hot-bed, formed in 
a pit, within side the whuie length. 

This frame may be constructed either of 


wood or brick work, with an upright front ofan be done with convenience. 


glass, six feet high, and a sloping root of glass, 
ranging from the upright front to the top of the 
back wall, the glass work, in every part, should 
be made to move on and off, as well as to slide 
backward and forward, to give air, &c. and at 
one end near the back wall,a door to enter ; 





1. Dung heat—This is not only the most 
simple, and cheap kind of fercing frame, in it 


construction, but also considerably the easiest tojcontinued the whole length and width, except a 
manage in working, with fespect to obtaining ajfoot and a half alley. 

supply of heat, as it may be forced by repeated} The pit may be filled any time before Februa- 
linings of hot stable dung, against the back andjry ; the bark will support a growing heat thre 





ind within side a pit for the bark bed, three feet 
deep; part sunk, and the greater part raised 


art.) and a lattice, fixed at ten or twelve inches 
from the black flue, to which the vines should 
be trained. Sometimes the vines are planted 
on jthe outside of the budding, and introduced 
through holes, into the front, as low down. as 
They are also 
by others, pianted inside, near the front, and 
trained up, to neat trellises, close under the slop- 
ing glass roof. 

> Southern States. 

In the Southern states, where the. winter 
frosts are not severe, apple, pear, peach, necta- 
tarine, apricot, cherry and pium trees, for both 
espaliers and standards, also almonds, quinces, 
gooseberries, and currents, may be planted, as 
well as the hardy fruit bearing trees, in the or- 
Each of the above kinds may be prun- 
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March and October. 
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: ORCHARD. 


Siiuation of an Orchard. 

The most suitable situation for an orchard, is a 
slopng south-east aspect, receiving the influence of 
the morning sun, and sheltered by its slope in some 
measure, from the pernicious effects of northerly, 
and more particularly trom the blighting north-east 
winds. Rich strong loams, with a portion of oyster 
shells, or other calc. reous substances, will be ad- 
yantageous. All dry rich lands will admit of flourish- 
ing apple trees, and it is a general observation, that 
shelly land, capable of producing god wheat, is an 
excellent soil. Newark, in the state of New Jersey, 
isfamed for its apples and cider; the soil around, is 
of a red shelly kind. 

2.— The Trees of an Orchard. 

As the orchard is designed to furnish an ample 
supply of the most useful kinds of fruit, it is there- 
fore appropriated to such, as are termed standards, 
such as apple, pear, plum, cherry, peach, apricot, 
almond, and nectarie trees; also mediars, mulber- 
ries, Spanish chesnut, and English wainut. The 
two last are mor: particulariy servicable, to be 
placed as boundaries to large orchards, «s they 
will affird some protection to the other trecs, from 
the keen, cold, piercing winds and frosts. 

As the apple is the most important fruit, and uni- 
formity is to be attended to, the most suitable dis- 
tance for this tree, which is forty feet in the rows, 
and forty feet row from row, may be considered asa 
rule, although when the whole orchard 1s of peach 
trees, twenty-five feet would be sufficient. 

Of the varieties of the apple, William Coxe, on fruit 
trees, enumerates 133 kinds, raised in the United 
States, but as some persons prefer the natural fruit 
in their orchards, were the seed to be sown, the 
trees allowed to fruit in the nursery, and the good 
kinds only to be planted in the orchard, the variety 
would be without bounds ; the middle states are par- 
cularly suited for this purpose, for if the seeds of 
natural fruit ar¢ planted, few would be wildings, and 
many would produce valuable fruit of new kinds. 

The same author enumerates eighty-eight sorts 


of pears. 

The variety of peaches are stated at thirty-eight. 

Apricots, six kinds, plums, eighteen kinds ; cher- 
ries, twenty sorts. 

3.— The requisite attention to be paid to the trees. 

As the trees are sometimes subject to be injured 
by moss, to remedy this, scrape it off with a round 
iron scraper ; also dig round the trees, and bring 
fresh mould to them. When found necessary, thin 
their branches, cut off ali dead or irregular shoots, 
as well as those which appear to be cankered, and 
in a decaying state, all of which should be cut off 
to some healthy leading branch. 

Be particular to use a saw, for taking off the 
limbs and branches, that are too large for the knife. 
and smooth the cut parts with a drawing knife, 
which is the most suitable for large amputations. 

In pruning, a good general ruie is, never to shorten 
the branches, unless to improve the figure of the 
tree, and then to take them off very close, at the 

ion, so that the wound may heel well and 
soon. Ifthe wound be very large, cover it with tar, 
or thick paint ; if small, fresh cow-dung will be the 


land, which are jess than 2,000,000 of our acres. 
The whole amount of the productions and fab- 
rications of the vine in France, is estimated at 
100,000,000 of dollars. The soil which is gener- 
ally used, and which produces the finest wine, is 
of inferior character and quality, often unfit for 
grain and cattle farms. The vine country of the 
United States, as held, in extenso, under the 
Louisiana treaty of A D_ 1803, or as proposed 
by our government to be modified and reduced 
to narrow limitations by the Florida treaty of 
1819, is much larger than that of Frince, 


owned and cultivated by any one people of the 


the most exiensive and valuabie vine country) 





world. The experiments made in Indiania, Ken- 
tucky, North Carvlina, South Carolina, and; 
Cohauila, from 26 degrees north latitude, to 38) 
degrees 40 minutes in North America, prove; 
the natural and present capacity of all that 
region, of nearly nine hundred common miles 
from south to north, for the production of the 
grape, as a crop; and as our country shall be 
cleared of its woods and forests, and drained in 
its great and small swamps, marshes, and allu- 
vial grounds, the sphere of the vine will be im 
proved and extended to one thousand miles.— 
The region of the cotton, in its utmost northe n 
extension, seems fairly to promise encourage- 
ment to the cultivator of the vine. Hence St. 








dates and olives, cannot raise bread ana ...at, 
but must want tv buy them of those, who culti- 
vate grain and cattle farms. The interest of 
New York and the north, though indirect in the 
proposed southern vineyards, is as plain as the 
direct interests of the Carolinas, Georgia, the 
states formed out of Louisiana, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, in those vineyards; or 
of Indiania and Illinois. 

This cultivation, by collecting white families 
on very cheap and healthy lands, ina wholesome 
culture, chiefly with the plough and harrow, will 
nultiply white population in the south, and ren- 
der the gradual abolition of slavery more early, 
safe and practicable. 

It is certain that the culture of the vine and 
the fabrication of wines is compatible with every 
industrious-and successful prosecution of agricul- 
ture for yeneral purposes. It has been consider- 
ed in Europe, that no country more abounded in 
the necessaries for human comfort and subsis- 
tence, than the dominions of the emperor of Ger- 
meny in 1794, or Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Lombardy. Yet these were all profitable 
wine countries. So of Switzerland, where grass 
lands irrigated, have been sold at one thousand 
dollars per acre. So of Piedmont. So of France, 
in which wine and branay are made, in all its old 
provinces, except Artois, Picardy, Normandy, 


Mary’s and Talbot, in Maryland, Sussex, iniand the middle and northern paris of the two 
Delaware, Cape May, in New Jersey, and the|provinces of Bretagne and Maine in those north- 
banks of the Rappahannock, Virginia, which, in western provinces, the grape, unfit for wines, is 
the wars of 1775 and 1812, used their own cot- elegant and fine for sustenance and for diet. In 
ton, are likely to gain by the application of their the other twenty-five of the ancient provinces, the 
refuse lands, hills, ridges, sands and gravels, tovine and the fabrication of wines generaily pre- 
the formation of vintyards, which do not, like vail, occupying grounds of the extent of less than 
rice, indigo, and sugar, require men of colour. half of New Jersey, yielding a gross yearly in- 
The success of the vine in Judea, (five to tencome of one hundred millions of dollars. Yet 
degrees south of the Orange Groves of Macedo- wool, iron, silk and flax, bread and meat, build- 
nia, Nice, Portugal. Spain, and Provence and ofers and improvers, and manufacturers’ wages 
their vineyards, (with our North Americanare lower in France than in tne United States. 
Cohauila,) proves irrefragably, that no part of The vine cultivation is then perfectly compa- 
the United Statesis too hot for the vine. “anytible with a good general system of national! 
errors occur in new Cultivations. The papers of industry. The north of Germany, Silesia, Swe- 
“The Friend to National Industry,” No. 1 toden, Denmark, England, and the Netherlands, 
8, in November and December of this year, only refrain from the vine, because they are too 
are intended to prevent some of these. The/far north. So the northern British provinces of 
empluyment of rich, bottom, and flat lands, andj|America will never cope with us in our vine- 
of stable manure, are shown to be against allivards, more than in our sugar, cotton, rice, to- 
the advices of the experienced vine cultivatorsbacco, and indigo plantations. Since all vines 
of Europe. The republication of these papers were once wild, like all men and other animals, 
from the National Intelligencer, the Philadel-jit must be presumed, that it is our interest to cul- 
phia National Recorder, and the Baltimorejtivate all our wild grape vines. The wood, or 
Farmer’s Gazette, in some of the newspapersinatural meadow strawberry, cultivated, in 
of all the states from 39 degrees north of the|bunches, so as to hoe between the rows, is im- 
Gulf of Mexico, would be a useful incitement|proved strikingly in a year or two, So of the 
and opening of the subject. It is respectfullyjred currant. Rich, full coloured, green or black 
suggested, that “a joint committee of agricul-|grapes, of the largest and ripest, picked from the 





best plaster, secured by a bandage of linen. 


ee ee 


ture,” if appointed by the Senate and House of 
From the National Intelligencer. ae a a shebe’ tgeitiel "edhe Bese ed re 
yy memory at present serves. One hundred mill- 
Falah WN ochre hoornedinshnn gf hoary 
bo, Payee eae gon pete reldegom vania, is a most important object, at this time. 
: I when our other crops are failing. If that vast 


a ae aa a Nat te southern district and population employ them- 


The importance of this culture is proved by|selves on this new branch of culture, the states 
the facts that the celebrated statesman, minister, orth of Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, will 
and philosopher, Mr. Chaptal, declares it to be] ave to themssives so much more of the grain, 


bunch, must afford the best mecns of propagating 
by seed. in Scotland, the red and the white cur- 
rant thus propagated has beemtrebled in good- 
ness, beauty, and size, for currant wine. 

The grape has been manifestly intended by 
Divine Providence, as a food and a diet for the 
inhabitants of warm climates, and for more north- 
ern people, in the hot season. So of its excel- 
ient vinegar, salt or tartar, and dried fruit. The 
French and Spaniards keep their fresh grapes as 
we keep apples ; and we constantly import fresh 
or undried European grapes into all our seaports 





the second object in the agriculture of France,|:rass and cattle farming. Those who raise vines, 


where they are sold for 40, 50, and 60 cents per 


though it occupies but 2,000,000 of arpents of'canes, cotton, rice, indigo, tobacco, figs, prunes, lb. They might be sent from the southern states 
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to Uiuse of the Chesapeake, like their sweet and 
sour oranges. 

The methods of procuring seeds, cuttings, 
vines, books of instruction, vine dressers, infor 
Mation as to tools, implements, utensils, presses, 
and buildings, can be collected from many 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Italian 
and English books, which should be sought in 
our stores and libraries, and imported by book- 
sellers, individuals, travellers, and library com- 
panies. 

A Friend to National Industry. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 10, 1819. 

Mae ae 
FROM THR AMERICAN WATCHMAN, 


New Castle Hundred, Auge. 28. 1819. 
To Dr. David Stewurt, President of the Agri 
cvltural Society of New Castle County. 

Sin—As our stock of practical ayriculiura 
information must depend upon individual contri- 
butions, I hope as the * wicdow’s mite’ was well 
received, the trifle I now offer may be acceptabk 
also. 

When I became a member of the honourable 

»society over which you preside, it was in the hope 
and expectation of being benefited by the in- 
struction I should receive from the observations 
and experience of the industrious and enterpris 
jung agriculturists composing that society, being 
collected as it were into one common fund, upon 
which, as a needy and inexperienced member, | 
could draw at discretion as occasion might re- 
quire : paying an interest to the society, by giving 
them a faithful account of such observations and 
discoveries as I may have made upon the infor- 
mation so obtained, or otherwise. 

The only thing I have to offer in that way at 
present is on fall ploughing, as a winter fallow 
jor a corn crop; and perhaps there is no perio- 
dical operation in preparing the ground for a 
crop more deserving attention; it has been re- 
commended frequently as an «lmost certain pre- 
ventive against the ravages of the cut worm, in 


expected good crop this year, that much benefit 
vad resulted from the fall ploughing, I deter- 
mined to adhere to the practice, and accordingly 
wave my intended corn ground for the present 
year, a pretty deep ploughing in the latter end of 
last November, as nearly at right angles with the 


the field would permit—thus it laid open and 
exposed to the winter frosts, which completely 
pulverised the sward—the rain and melied snows 
were readily and entirely absorbed by the soi! 
ind clay below the reach of the plough, and I 
observed the surface become mouldable much 
earlier in April, than those lee fields which my 
neighbours were breaking up or flushing for 
their corn. Between the ‘6th and 20th April, | 
ad my-corn taliows well harrowed, and by the 
30th, had them cross ploughed, then harrowed 
qain, and on the Ist of May, when we began 
running out the rows, the whole field was in a 
state of preparation as meilow and fine as a sallad 
bed. We run the first furrows about the same 
lepth to the ground had been ploughed, exactly 
four feet six inches, not quite so deep as the first, 
leaving a little loose mouid in the bottom of the 
firs: furrow to plant upon, which we did the 4th 
and 5th May—4 grains in each bill, without de- 
viation. The corn came up well—no cut worm 
apyeared to its injury, and on the 2d June, we 
wave it two strokes on each row with the fallow 
harrow, and a light dressing with the corn rakes. 


The ground was extremely mellow and fine, 
and quite clear of clods. The next week I re- 
duced the stalks to three in each hiil, and plas- 
tered it. About the middle of June, the neigh- 
bours all around, had been sometime at work io 


with fluke harrows, raising such a dust, that ata 
distance any one would have thought they were 
sowing plaster broad cast on their cornfields. | 
thought I would be doing something too, though 
my corn looked weil, and I could not see that it 
wanied any thing, the ground being clean and 





corn; and philosophical theorists tell us that 
land turned up to the winter frosts and snow, will 
collect nitre (from the atmosphere) which they) 
say is the vital principle of vegctation. 

I commenced farming where I now live, in the! 


mellow. We, however, went to srk with the 


their corn fields, some with ploughs, and other|'st view. 5th. 


with truth, has suffered very Ilttle from the. 
drought—when that of my neighbours was of a 
d colour, and shrivelled and twisted, as though 
orched with fire, mine was smooth, glossy, and 
preserved its deep green colour through the 
driest and hottest weather, and I think is full as 


slope or dechivity of the ground, as the form of/good a crop as I had last year. 


I now return to some observations we fal! 
ploughing, and the advantages I have experiénc- 
ed from a winter faliow in raising a corn crop.— 
its. It turns up the grass roots, &c. to perish 
and commence decomposition at an earlier peri- 
od than if left in a state of vegetable life for a 
spring ploughing to destroy, 2d. It exposes the 
sward to the frost, which will in the course of 
the winter pulverise my stiffest ground, and 
render it fit for the plough and harrow to work 
in earlier in the spring than the unploughed 
ground will be, and thus give a mellow mould to 
plant and work the cérn in. 3d. The corn will 
require less work in the busy season—a_fall 
ploughing. I consider equal to two summer 
dressings of any kind, on the score of keeping 
the ground clear and mellow. 4th. I consider 
clods the greatest enemy corn can have, either 
on the surface of the ground or below it. Those 
below the surface oppose a resistance to the ten- 
der corn roots which they cannot overcome, and 
are obliged to make their way through the in- 
terstices or openings which continually exist 
between them, in which if they do not perish, ai 
least they cannot thrive. Those clods on the 
surface absorb the dews and light showers, and 
give them again to the winds, thus depriving the 
earth of ms natural supply of moisture, the effects 
of which upon young corn must be evident to 
Last, but not least. Ground 
well ploughéd in November in our soil, will 
absorb and let down into the loam below, all the 
rains and melted snows during the winter and 
first spring months (none run off my fields last 
winter nor spring) thus providing a reservoir of 
moisture immediately under the roots of the 
corn, which will rise to the surface througha 





fluke harrow, but it so disfigured the surface of mellow soil, and supply them regularly with 


the ground, and turned the moist mould up to the 
hot sun and wind, that F could not bear the ope- 


moisture during such a drought as we have ex- 
perienced this season, if it be not dissipated nor 


ration—the fluke harrow was dismissed, and onj4esttoyed by injudicious and unnecessary work- 


spring of 1817, ona kindly soil, though most mi-the 14th and 15th, run the fallow harrow over it 
serably broken down by hard usage and heglect.2gain, across the first harrowing—gave it a light 
My ground was flushed up in April, and corn/¥essing with the corn rakes, and the whole field 
planted in squares of four feet six inches in the|!ooked as smooth as an onion bed. The 30th 
first weck in May. The cut worm was so des June, at night, we had a copious shower, which 
tructive in that year, that we replanted the third)/PUt the field in fine order for working. On the 
time—the season was unfavourable, and I had aj!st and 2d July, turned a furrow to the corn and 
very light crop.—Desirous to avoid a like disap-|@Ve it a hoe dressing—thus it lay until the 15th, 
pointment, and to give the ground the advantage|When we had a light shower in the evening, and 
of collecting nitre, | ploughed the field intended the next morning we went into the cornfield, with 
for the next year’s crop in November. The in-|the flake harrow to fluke down the middles, but 
jury done by the cut worm to corn generally was/it left the surface so rough that I took out the 
smatl in 1818, compared with the preceding three flukes and put in seven square teeth taken 
year; to mine it was trifling—the season proved|OUt of the fallow harrow, with which we harrow 
favourabie, and considering: the reduced state of ed down the middles lengthwise twice in a rov. 
the land under cultivation, I had a much better} The 26th of July we had another light showe: 
crop of corn than I could have expected, withoutlin the afternoon ; on the 27th and 28th, sucker- 
manure-—-the ears were large and fine, and sojed and cross-harrowed with the seven toot’tec! 
eaviy made, that I commenced cutting it off the|narrow, two sirokes in a row, and so laid ii by 
gave the 15th September, thus saving all the|the ground quite smovth and level, excep’ 
odder without injury to the grain, either in qual-/small rise at each hill, left by the harrow passiny 
ity or quantity. Suli bearing in mind, the cution the different sides at about six inches distan! 
worm and the nitre, and believing from my un-[rom tue stocks; and my corn I think I cam say 





ing the corn in hot, cry weather. 
1 am, respectfully, yours. &c. 
rHOS. MENDELL. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


PROCEEDINGS OF IHE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ALBEMARLE, 


ON THE VALUE OF THE COBBS OF CORN 
Asa Fuod for Stock. 


No. 5. 


» (Reap, May 10th, 1819.] 
Ridgeway, May \st. 1819. 
Dear Sir,—More than twelve months ago, | 
was conversing with our esteemed triend and 
worthy member John Patterson, upon the value of 
the corn cobb, ground up with the grain, as a food 
for steck. He suggested the idea of testing its nu- 
tritive strength by the process of distillation, which 
1 undertowk to do, and furnished him with the 
result, with a view of having it communicated to 
aur Seciety. But he mislaid my letter, previous to 
his removal from Virginia, and as the experiment 
very diattering, I venture to detail it to you, fo: 
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you, fo: 


the decicty’s infor mativn. 
the eye of an experienced and intelligent distiller 
and was as follows. 

Te bushels of the corn and cobb ground to- 

ther were taken, which weighed 367ibs, and ten 
sae Is of pure corn meal were taken, which weigh- 
ed 400ibs. They were both brewed or mashed on 
the same day and distilled sepyrately, with great 
care and accuracy. The product of the pure cory 
was 18 gallons, and the product of the mixture, or 
corn and cobb, was, 13 gailons of spirit, each of the 
same degree of proof. Now, it is generally agreed 
that the cob constitutes about one hat of the buik of 
corn, in other words, we give two Measures In thc 
ears fur one sheiled, and the cobs are either used as 
fuel, or thrown away as of no value—lIi this wer 
true, the product of the mixture then, should hav 
been only 9 gallons, whici is the half of what th 
pure corn produced But 13 were cbiained, four 
of which, must of been of course, extracted from the 
cobbs ; or if we estimate its nutriive powe: by te 
quantity of spirit, it is Clear, that Whenever we sei 
ten bushels of corn, and throw away the cobbs, we 
throw away a portion of tood, equal to tae difference 
between 9 and 13, er nearly one ha f. 

As it relates w the respective weight of each 
the difference in favour of the mixture, is stil grea- 
ter, the pure meal being more than three pouficis 
heavier in the bushel, and I am inclined to tiuink 
that the product of the mixture, wou'd have been 

er, if the experimeut had been made eariier in 
the year, betore the cobbs had lost muci of their 
substance by evaporation. (My experiment was 
made inthe month of March) The distilicr men- 
tioned an important fact, that occurred in the pro- 
cess. He found that the fermentation ot the mixture. 
took place much sooner, and was perfected a day or 
two earlier than the other. His expression, was, 
that it mashed much easier, and better than any 
thing he had tried before, and which he accounted 
for, by supposing that the particles of the cobb being 
lighter and coarser than thse of the grain, but mix- 
ed together, prevented too close and heavy a depeo- 
sition of the mass at the bottom of his brewing tub. 

‘These facts are particularly wortby the attention 
of distillers, and I thing, are pert:ctly satisfactory, 
as to the vaiue of corn cobbs in the production of 
= Whether they are equaliy so in relation to; 

‘ir value, as a food, is left to the chemists to de- 
termine We are aware that the sacharine par. 
ticles, or those yielding spirits, are not the only con- 
stituents of nourishment We know that oily and 
mucilaginous particles are also component and ne- 
cessary parts of food. But which preponderates, or 
in what proportion to each other, they are required 
to exist, in order to constiwte a healthy food, I do 
not pretend to know. Itis certain however, that 
the two latter do exist, in some degree, in the cobbs 
of corn ; and since the experience of all who have 
tried it, concur in reporting it to be the most kealthy 
mode of feeding corn, perhaps it will not be unfair 
to infer, that they maintaia a due and proper pro- 
portion to the spirit. If so, the experiment must be 
Satifactory, and the conclusion I have drawn from 
it undeniable. 


But besides the actual economy, there is another 
advantace in this way of feeding corn, which ought 
toengage the attention of every farmer. It is notori- 
ously true, that the unground grain of corn, is 
heating to the stomach of all ammals. and of difficult 
digestion, producin, cho.ic, and other inflammatory 
disorders, particu‘arly in horses, which tend greatly 
to -shorten their lives. They are deprived of the 
benefits derived from the stimulus of distension, (so 
necessary to the proper health of all auimals,) by 

unabie to eat a sufficient bulk to produce it. 
before they become gorged. But when ground inte 
meal, aiong withthe cobbs, and mixed with cut hay 
or straw of any kind, this distensicn is 
uced, without any danger of disorders arising 
eating too much It i$ now eight years sinc 





rikept in that time, there nas been but one Case 0 
sickness among them, which was a slight cholic—j:he Editor will. here mention what he has often 
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uxieed since I have lived in this country, whish is 
iow eleven years, there has been but one deat 

among that description of stock on my plantation, 
and that occurred to a mare with a young toal, ina 
distant cloverfield without naving been fed for mass 
weeks, and which took two or three days before it 
was known ; this uncommon health of my horses. 1 
attribute in a great degree to the use of ground food 


Yours with esteem and friendship, 


P MINOR. 
General Cocke, Vice-President of the 
Agricultural Society of Albemarle. ¢ 
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A Toraise or lower runner, T Bolts for Frame, 
b Step for spindle, 
C Spout, 

E, Hoop, 

D Bed for Mill, 


hopper, 
S Uprights, 
H Spindle, 
RO For spindle to run in, 
1 Wingcoupling for top of Spindle and upright shaft. 
P Instead of IL. 


York County, State of Pennsylvania, 

May 5th, 1819. 
This is to certify, that I the subscriber, have 
erected one of the machines for breaking and grind- 
ing corn with the cob, invented by John Rogers of 
Bultimore, and Joseph Demund, of New Jersey: 
Certifying that the said machine, has in my mill 
ground at the rate of 12 bushels per hour with ease, 


fine enough for hominy. 
GEORGE LOUCKS, Miller. 


The Art of making good Bacon. 


In the catalogue of “ good things,” good bacon de- 
servediy holds a conspicuous place. 





the taste, and never fails to be treated with very 
appearance. 


manner, must be well received ; and we feel war- 


res ent SYLVANUS, will be sure to succeed 


whose observations conv 





Thave been in the habit of feeding corn in this valk . reasons for ofd practices. As to the necessity 


and out of six to ten horses, which I have 


ital 


any brine whatever, even what gathers in the bot- 
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tom of the tub, from tie melting of the sait alone, 





veard: that the late Jacob Gibson, of Taibot county, 
celebrated tor his good bacon, as for his general good 
nanagement, haa holes bored in tie bottom of his 
veat tubs, to let even that brine pass off lt, how- 
ver, tue reader will exactly pursue the recommen- 
iauion of Sylvanus, in the selection of his meat, and 
the process of curing, he nced not fear the result. 
ij’ Another word in vindication of the rights of 
the housewife —We shail aiways impartially claim 
irom the ladies the pertormance of duties properly 
within their province ; but we shall as studiously 
resist the imposition of burthens which are alike 
wcompatible with their position in the domestic cir- 
cle, and the delicacy of their constitution, We mean 
then to say, that the superintendence of the cutting 
up, and salting and smoking the meat for the year’s 
tamily consumption, does not profierly belong to the 
lady of the house ; althou,h we know, that, tme 
immemorial, this task has been in many neighbour- 
hoods imposed on them. It is a heavy, coarse, la- 
borious operation, which ought te be dove under the 
eye of the master, lt is his duty to prepare every 
thing tor the hands ot the cook, and it is not until 
every thing for the table is placed in the kitchen, 
that the wife should be called on for her attention. 


Edhior of the Am. Farmer. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Elmwood, December 29, 1819, 

Mr Skinner, m 

As 1 am blockaded by the snow to-day, I thought 
1 would turn my attention to economics, and see about 
hanging up my bacon. This is an article of great 
importance to us country gentlemen who live at a 
distance from the butcher’s stall; and as my bacon 
has been often praised by good judges, 1 thought I 
would give you a paper containing my practice in 


G Snugs to bolt down|cUriug it, for the benefit of those less experienced. 


n December I procure hugs (without any re gard to 
moonshine) weighing about 150 és. each, avoiding 
sivaller, more than larger sizes. I insist on their 
having been corn-fed tor five or six weeks. It | 
cannot get the assurance of a man of truth, I trust 
to mv own judgment The disposition of the fat 
when not frozen will give a pretty god criterion, if 
it should appear hard, and crack about the kidneys 
like beef suet into small squares. I avcid such whose 
fat is more tenacious and inclined to transparency, 
w spires to the fingers, and bearing the complexion 
of lard. 

If the lard when tried and cold is hard and white, 
there will be no danger of deception from any food 
that we are now acquainted with, and we may rely 
on its being corn-fed pork : what ruta baga may do 
I know not. 

I know of nothing in the cutting up the meat that 
deserves much attention, except to keep parts to- 
gether that require an equal time for curing, so that 
those who cut many of the ribs with the shoulder, 


n this part ofjdo aninjury ; for the shoulder requires three weeks 
the country it is a standard dish, which never cloysisa'ting and smoking, whilst the ribs require but two; 


I therefore cut the shoulder as shirt as possible, and 


pointed respect and attention wherever it makes its|the middling, of course, as long as it admits. 
Whatever therefore is calculated to) ‘Tr 
diffuse the knowledge of making it after the bestisalt, and one third or half a pound of sa’tpetre. L 


every 1000 /és. of meat I put three pecks of 


prefer mixing half ground alum salt with Liverpool, 


ranted in saying, that he who pursues the following|for in very soft weather the Liverpool will run off 
process, so well described by our.much valued Cor-jalmost too quickly, and in very dry, cold weather, 


the alum salt is too tardy, i e. not ultimately tocure, 


To the testimony of Sylvanus we can add ours,|but for the time allowed by me,—so they correct 
that neither brine, or sugar, or molasses are of aoyjeach other. 
use or advantage. Last year the Editor was prevail- 
ed on to increase the quantity of saltpeire, erg > lag thickly on the cut surface of the meat. 
4 pounds to 1500 weight; but he inclines to think it/f 
had a tendency to make the meat very hard imme-jis length of time that has that effect 
diately after cooling; he has therefore returned tojvow to be laid in good casks. the hams and shoulders 
the use of the quantity recommended by. Sylvanus,/first. skin downwards, and then the middlings and 
several new suggestions,|-maller pieces. 


This composition is to be well rubbed on, and then 


here is no danger of over-salting from quantity, it 


The meat is 


In two weeks the casks are to be emptied and all 
but the hams and shoulders removed, being salted 
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sufficiently ; whilst those larger pieces (the han> 
and shouiders) are to be re-packed, putting those 
which seem least saited lowest among the brine 
change of positin 1s abso utely necessary. for th 
pressure is so great, that the brine will nt pas 


Ale 


his meat in May and June, and then he will see the 
quality of his meat; that which is not corn-fed will 
rack and offer places of d- p: sit for skippers, which 
hould be filled ap with ashes, and if any are alrea- 
ly deposited, let the ashes be taken out the hearth a 


equaily through the meat if it is not once turned. | 


ot as fire and put in The meat that is corn-fed 
three weeks trom the salting the shoulders are to b 


will be close all around the cut. A ham of the first 
removed, and in four weeks the hams. Evory pic: |kind will shrink in boiling, and cut but a poor figure 
of pork on taking out «f sait should be cleanty was!.-jon the tabie, whilst the latter will swell to roundness, 
ed, by dipping a cloth in hot water, and washingjand overlook the dish ; wili look as proud, if not as 
off the salt bre and dirt on the pevement.,warlike as Juvenal’s lobster. When the sharp carver 
and not ito the tub, least that become brine, audienne rs the cover, the essence will flow in a stream 
thus you would give the meat a second salting in-jand fil the whole dish; a most delightful sauce! 
stead of washing off what was loosely adhering Such a dish with boiled pou try and savoys, though 
This washing promotes the drying of the meat. andjoften repeated, never loses its-relish with the labou- 
furth«: tends to equaliz: the saline flavour through/ricus husbandman, «nd he seldom thinks of any other 
the meat, and shouid o t be neglected ito set before his guest. SILVANUS. 

kt will be perceived that l have not mentioned the} 
article sugar, so much estecmed by many T: n| 
years expertance with it, acd te. vears experience] 
without nt has fully corrected my judgment on this| 
article. Ifany persen will try two parcels, one with) 
and the other without sugar, be will) find the follow-' 
ing resuit; That his bacon cured with sugar wi:! be . : ; : 
deprived of the fine red colour two months longer We have already published on this subject, an 
for that addition ; ther tore itis certain that it inter- CXlract of a letter from a gentleman in Kentuc- 
feres with the saitpetre, and it the saitpetre is of ky, describing this distressing malady as it pre- 





More of the Sore Tongue. 


Sympioms, effects and cure. 


any service the sugar prevents that, and ] presumt yails in that state, with an account of the mode of 


it adds nuthing to compensate. ‘The fresh mawkish 


taste ofthe saitpetre is admirably adapted to temper . . ; 
the exc: ssive sapid flavour of common sait, wiijilst al, a receipt to cure it taken from the Federal 


the beautitul red colour os highly pleasing to the eye Gazette has also been inserted in the Farmer— 

It likewise interferes with the salt and prevents too We Now subjoin some further notice of the com- 

large a quavuty from being absorbed, and thus pre- plaint, deeming it useful to record such matters 

serves the mest trom that hardness which bacon ac- jn a repository, such as this paper affords—to 

quires when ths article ish ft out. Hickory ash sl which reference may be had, whenever occasion 
ig . ‘ ‘ ins ‘ ; 

- am told answers nearly all the good purposes of sait may hereafter require it. Ed, Am. Fer. 


petre. but the care of making good bacon does not 
end here: we must follow it to the sinoke house. -4/7- Skinner—Agreeably to your request, I 


treatment which bas usualiy been found effectu- 


Let each piece be hung up clear of another, and send you some observations which I have made, 
there hang ti'l quite dry, then kindle a fire tosmoke while examining several horses affected with that 


it na fire place of the following construction :— foy] and often fatal complaint, called the sore 
Build a chitoney with a very low fire piace exectly toneue. 


as tor @ sitting room, and when the chimney is car-, : , , . 
ried up four feet close it at top. A smal! grate made’ The complaint I believe made its first appear- 


with hoops or small hars of an oid gridiron, at four @%Ce here the fall past, and has become very pre- 
inches from the hearth, will assist the burning of the Valent. It doubtless is contagious. 

wood. By having a chimney thus constructed, the) The first symptoms which characterise this 
blaze of the fire can never injure either house or disease are a foetid breath, slobbering, and a dis- 
meat, and ry preces can oa into the hre when @ position to drop the food immediately after the 
string or nail gives way ouses have been burned fist attempt at mastication. 


by pieces of meat falling on the fire, and dispersing . 
it to the wood work. All these accidents are thus J the course of from one to three days from 


prevented, and whilst the blaze and smoke ascendthe commen ement of these symptoms, the 
the blind chimney, the smoke must descend againjtongue, high up in the mouth, will be found on 
and pour into the smoke house A small chimney |examination, entirely raw. ‘The breath of the 


in brick houses on a corner of the wall may be use-!..,3,,. ; : 
_\'8€-lanimal becomes at this stage of the disease ex- 
ful to tet out the smoke, but 2o holes in the wall to tremely foetid. 


admit a ray of light e chips and a few billets of — 
hickory make the best Smoke—these will also keep| At this time the creature generally refuses to 
eat or drink, but when it retains a disposition for’ 


the house warm, which is very important ; for if] 
the smoke house is co/d, as will be the case when either the muscles necessary for deglution are 


the smoke is carried by a flue from a lower story or 


Mr. Skinner—I\nipressed with ab idea iat one 
intention of man being placed in this world is, 
that he might live in mutual friendship with bis 
fellow men, and assist each other in times of cala- 
mity and distress ; I am led by this belief to make 
tiis communication in addition to the one which 
appeared in the public papers the early part of 
this month, since which time I have had a great 
number of horses and horned cattle under my 
notice, labouring under the present epidemical 
disease. Judge, sir, of the sincere gratitude that 
I feel to the disposer of ail guod, for the recovery 
of every one that has come under my notice, by 
following the course which I recommended, al- 
though some were so severely afflicted, as to 
cause me uneasy moments. 


As Iam desirous to illustrate my communi 
tion with facts the following will serve : 


On the 7th of the present month, there were 
seven cows taken ill; on the 9th I was requested 
to visit them, and I found the disease to. be the 
prevailing epidemic, I directed the mouth wash 
to be used twice a day, and ordered that they 
should be kept in the cow stable that night, and 
in the morning the overseer to notice how they 
were as to the state of their boweis, the informa- 
tion was, that they had all passages but at the 
same time costive. I directed that each should 
have one pint of raw flax seed oil every day, until 
her passages returned toa healthy state, twice 
administered is generally enough, I have the 
pleasure to hear that they are all able to take 
their food, and are fast recovering. On the same 
farm with the cows there are two horses, neither 
of which has the disease ; on another farm there 
are 7 horses, five have the complaint, but not one 
of the cows, although there are a number on the 
place. Ina livery stable that has 29 horses, three 
have had the disorder, these three stood in differ- 
ent parts of the stable, but not one that stood on 
either sid~ of these horses has taken it ; in another 
case the owner told his boy to take from his 
horse which had the complaint, the food that was 
in the manger and throw it away, the horse had 
attempted to eat and had slobbered in it; under 
the influence of economy, the boy gave it to the 
cow, she did eat it; when this came.to be known 
by the owner, he was a little wroth, expecting 
his cow: must have taken the infection, about 3 
weeks have elapsed, but the cow continues well, 
although nothing was done to prevent the infec- 
tion taking effect. I think the above facts suffi- 
cient to prove the disorder neither contagious or 





another house, all our former care will be lost: a 
damp will settie on the bacon, and it will have a bit- 
ter flavour. 


Mr. A. of Baltimore, taught me never to make a 
smoke in damp weather, a practice so much follow- 
ed; for as he cbserved, his meat gained no colour, 
but got a bad taste. I am satisfied he was cor- 
rect, and he had large experience, as he followed 
smoking for gain. One good fire per diem will 
smoke the pieces exactly in the same times they 
were salted, viz. hams 4 weeks, shoulders 3 weeks, 
ether pieces in two. When the bacon is smoked and 
all returned to the smoke house, a floor, if not laid 
before should now be laid on the joist; by this means 
rats will be prevented from descendiog on the ba- 
con, and the 

t the bacon wil) not drip in summer heats. 
rkness and coolness are necessary to preserve the 
bacon from flies ; it may there hang in perfect safety 
till wanted. But a prudent housekeeper will inspect 


\paralitic or so sore, that the animal refuses tojinfectious; we have no proof that the want of 
jwill them into action. The canker continues tolrain has produced it, because in Baltimore and 
ispread until it pervades the whole surface of thelits vicinity, every animal has, or might have 
tongue, the cheeks and lips become swollen, andijhad its usual supply of water; should it be 
notwithstanding the most rigorous perseveranceladmitted that the feed being defective, produced 
in the use of those means which have heretoforcithe cause, I am unable to account for so few ha- 
been suggested or prescribed, often terminates in|ving the complaint in the stable above stated— 
gangrene and mortification of the tongue. Thusjand the whole 29 horses being fed with the same 
many poor emaciated animals fall victims to thisjhay and grain and breathing the same atmosphe- 


ioathsome disease. 


A remedy which could be uniformly relied 
as a cure for this fatal malady would be truly ac- 


ric air, that 26 of the above number should 
scape the infection, while the other three have 
nally recovered remaining in the same stable! 


eat of the sun will be moderated, so! 


Had the disease been confined to the state of 
Kentucky, it would be evident that the hot and 
dry season we have had, was the cause, asin some 
parts of that state the inhabitents have had to 
rive theircattle forty miles to water ; from the 
efactsI believe you will agree with me that 


ceptable to the public. ; 
From dear sir, your friend and very humble 
servant, DAVID E. BROWN. 
Union, Loudoun county, (Va.) 
Dec. 9, 1817, 
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the cause of the disease is enveloped in mys-ly in thy ears. 


tery. 
I am sir yours, 
and the public’s humble servant, 
JOHN HASLAM, V.S. 
Baltimore, 20th Dec. 1819. 


The following is an extract from Mr. Haslam’ 
communication which was published in the 
daily newspapers, and contains his receipt for 
the cure of the durnt tongue. 
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with the wavings of the forests, and those breezes 
f perfumes which flow from the top of Tirzah: 
are these like the riches of the valiey ? 


What. though I am delightedjher interest pleaded very powerfully for the 


other. While her heart was in this unsettled 
condition, the following accident happened, which 
determined her choice. A high tower of wood 


“IT knew thee, O Shalum; thou art more wise) vhich had stood i the city of Misipach having 


and happy than any of the sons of men. Thy 
dwellings are among the cedars; thou searchest 
out the diversity of soils, thou understandest the 
influences of the siars, and markest the chanve 
of seasons. Can a woman appear lovely in the 


The first symptoms that some horses show, ses let me alone, that I may enjoy those goorlly 


pain in the act of swallowing; this is When the 
disease commences in the thruat ; in others it be- 
gins nearer the end of the tongue, and in these, 
the first symptom is a_ willingness to eat, but 
unable on account of the puins, with considerable 
slabbering of adhesive saliva; on looking int 
the mouth the tongue will be blistered, or the 
blister may have come off and the tongue appear 
extremely sore; in some cases the lips and 
cheeks swell, if no other symptoms appear the 
disease is not alarming, but will give way to the 
mouth wash. In some subjects of its attack, the 
system becomes more generalty affected,—the 
horse is feeble, iis pulse low, and instead of forty 
not more than thirty four pulsations in a minute : 
an obstruction in the bowels, that is the horse may 
not have more than one or two passages, or per- 
haps none through the mght; when these symp- 
toms appear, give him, according to his size, a 
pint or three half pints of raw flax seed oil, 0 
one bottle of castor oil; if in 24 or 30 hours after 
it is given, it should not begin to operate, iv 
must be repeated ; let him drink as usual. The 
best food is chopped rye, shorts or bran made 
into a slop, if he will not take this, scald oats, that 
they may be soft to his mouth, some will eat hay 
rather than any other food. 

The wash I use is alum and salt petre, each 
ene ounce, vinegar a pint, honey half a pint, the 
mouth to be cleansed two or three times a day 
with a swab dipped in the mixture, introducing it 
as far up the mouth as convenient ; in some Case 
I have taken blood, but could not perceive that 
it produced any effect. 

——e 
FROM THE SPECTATOR, 

Ipsi letitia voces ad sidera jactant 
Intonsi montes ; inse jam carimina rufies 
Ifsa sonant arbusta ’ 

Vine. Ecl. 5. v. 63. 
The mountain tops unshorn, the rocks rejoice ; 
The lowly shrubs partake of human vvice. 
Daypven. 
THE SEQUEL OF THE STORY OF 
SHALUM AND HILPA. 
(Continu'd from fage 298.) 

The letter inserted in my last had so good an 
effect upon Hilpa, that she answered it in less 
than a twelve month, after the following manner. 
“ Hilna, Mistress of the Valleys,to Shalum, Mas- 

ter of Mount Tirzah. 
“ In the 789th year of the creation. 

«“ What have [to do with thee, O Shalum; 
Thou praisest Hilpa’s beauty, but art thou not 
secretly enamored with the verdure of her mea- 





Win m 
May thy trees in- 


possessions which are fallen to my lot. 
not by thy enticing words, 


wood, and shade to shade; but tempt not Hilpa 
to destroy thy solitude, and make thy retirement 
populous.” 

The Chinese say, that a little time afterwards 
she accepted of a treat in one of the neighvour- 
ing hills to wnich Shilum had invited her. [his 
treat lasted for two years, and is said to have cust 
Shaium five hundred antelopes, two thousand os- 
triches, and a thousand tuns of miik; but what 
most of all recommended it, was tiat variety 
of delicious fruits and pot herbs, in which no 
person then living could any way equal Shaluin. 

He treated her in the bower which he had 

anted amidst the wood of nightingales. This 
wood was made up of such fruit trees and plants 
is are most agreeable to the several kinds of| 
inging birds; so that he had drawn into it all 
he music of the country, and was filied from one 
cud of the year to the other with the most agree- 
ible concert in season, 

He showed her every day some beautiful.and 
surprising scene !n this new region of woodlands; 
and as by this means he had all the opportunities 
he could wish for opening his mind to her, he 
succeeded so well, that upon her departure she 
made him a kind of promise, and gave him her 
word to return him a positive answer in less than 
fif y years, 

She had not been long among her own people 
in the valleys, when she received new overtures, 
and at the same time a most splendid visit from 
Mishpach, who was a mighty man of old, and had 
built a great city, which he called after his own 
name. Every house was made for at least a 
thousand years, nay, there were some that were 
leased out for three lives; so that the quantity 
of stone and timber consumed in this building is 
scarce to be imagined by those who live 1 the 
present age of the world. This great man en- 
tertained her with the voice of musical instru- 
ments which had been lately invented, and dan. 
ced before her to the sound of the timbrel. He 
also presented her with several domestic utensils 
wrought in brass and iron, which had been newly 
found out for the conveniency of life. In the 
mean time Shalumgrew very uneasy with himseif, 
and was sorely displeased at Hilpa for the recep- 
tion which she had given to Mishpach, msomuch 
that he never wrote to her or spoke of her du 
ring a whole revolution of Saturn; but finding 
that this intercourse went no further than a visil, 
he again renewed his addresses to her; who, du 





dows? Art thou not more affected with the pros- 
pect of her green valleys than thou wouldst b 
With the sight of her person? The lowings 
my herds, and the bleatings of my flocks, make 
Pleasant echo in thy mountains, and sound swee 


ring his long silence, is said very often to have 
casta wishing eye upon Mount Tirzah. 

Her mind continued wavering about twenty 
ears longer hetween Shalum and Mishpach; 
oP thowgh her inclinations favoured the former, 


caught fire by a flash of lightning, in a few days 
‘educed the whole town to ashes. M shpach 
resoived to rebuild the place, whatever it should 
cost him: and having already destroyed all the 
timber of the country, he was forced to have re- 


eyes of such a one? Disquiet me not, O Sia-\cuourse to Shalum, whose forests were new two 
y ’ 


nundred years old. He purchased these woods 
with so many herds ot cattle and flocks of sheep, 
and with such a vast ex:ent of fieids and pastares, 


crease and multiply ; mayest thou add wood tojthat Shalum was now grown more weaithy than 


Misipach; and therefore appeared so charming 
i the eves of Zilpah’s daughter, that she no lon- 
ger refused him in marriage. On the day in 
which he brought her up into the mountains, he 
raised a most prodigious pile of cedar, and of 
every sweet smelling wood, whicl reached above 
three hundred cubis in heigat: he also cast into 
the pile bundles of myrrh and sheaves of spike- 
nard, enriching it with every spicy shrub, and 
making it fat with the gums of his plantations. 

Mhis was the burnt offering which Shalum of- 
fered in the day of his espousals; the s:noke of 
it ascended up to heaven, and filled the whole 
country with incense and perfume. 


Occasional Extracts. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Mr. Skinner —It was with extreme regret, I 
discovered that “ A Subscriber” in page 312, 
had misconstrued my design. I would not wil- 
lingly offend any writer for a paper so valuable ; 
I consider every contributor to the American 
Farmer, howev@r lowly he may be, and surely I 
am one Of its lowliest tribe, as advamcing some- 
thing to the general stock of information, and 
using his humble efforts to beiter the agriculture 
of the uation. I doneus patria, sit utilis agris.* 
Yet Iam delighted that my weak and miscon- 
ceived remarks, have elicited his experiments, 
for they appear to have been made by one of a 
discerning mind, and discriminating industry, 

This writer nad inquired “ what quantity of 
ruta baga, and the lengt. of time required, with- 
out the assistance of grain, would render a bul- 
lock of any viven weight, fit for the butcher.”— 
From the words without the assistance of grain, 
I concluded that he meant to feed the bullock 
enurely on this vegetable, or at least to the en- 

ire exclusion of grain, and conceiving this to be 
an error, | was willing to correct it, as far as my 
inferior knowledge would allow. If I have er- 
red in the construction of the sense, I trust he 
will remember, “ to err is human, to forgive, di- 
vine.” Your paper is not a controversial one, b 
lorbear to say more, and will on this head only 
say, | am sorry to have given offence, and trust 
* A Subscriber” will no longer deem it one. 

My observations on this vegetable have not yet 
been of one year’s standing. I obtained a pound 
irom Cobbeu, sowed broad cast more thana 
‘hird, upon one third of anacre. It was greatly 
too thick ‘The seed was rolled in plaster, and 
plastered when very young. It was never thin- 
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ned as it should have been, trom not knowingydea ot lunar influence, he observed “ Then i 


the depth of the root, and immense size of the 
leaves. Wretched as the season was the pro- 
duce of this third of an acre, was one hundred 
and ten bushels, of the largest, and fifty bushels 
of the smaller, which latter were fed to the hogs, 
boiled. These hogs were fed alternately on boil- 
ed potatoes, boiled rute baga, and tops, and pom- 
pions before I began to feed with coro, or rather 
to harden with it, so as to have three different 
kinds of feed in a day. My hogs thrived I thought 
better with this change than usual, and when I 
began to corn feed, they thrived astonishingly, 
which J thought was attributable not exclusively, 
but in no small measure to the introduction of the 
ruta baga. 


you will have them killed, I will not feed them 
the day before they are killed.” I told him that 
was not the kind of preparation I wanted him to 
make ; that I thought his notions were as wrony 
in this, as about the moon, and requested him to 
feed them as usual.-—The above occurrence in- 
duced me to communicate to you my opinion. 
that the common practice of starving bogs a day 
or two before killing them, for the double pur 

pose of saving feed, and having them empty to 
facilitate the handling and opening them is noi 
economy, notwithstanding: the argument that 
their Jast feeds will do them no good till digest- 
ed. Iam further of the opinion that all well fed 
animals will have high fevers from long fasts, and 





The other will be fed away to stock, and as a 


cold food, I think it preferable to the Irish/an impatient faster; and that the flesh of ani 
mais dying with a fever is not so delicious nor 
The ox, the cow, the sheep, will all Hatten wholesome, as when killed in a healthy, thriving 


posato. 


well without Indian corn, not sothe hog; his fat! 
if not corn fed at the close, will be soft and cily, 
but he may be fattened, and grow to an enor- 
mous size on boiled vegetables, and then his fat 
should be hardened with corn, 

According to the experiment of “ A Subscri- 
ber” an acre of ground will produce 400 bushels) 
of ruta baga, 32 bushels of which, and 12 week 
are equal to 4 bushels of shelled corn, and six} 
weeks, exclusive feeding on each, which is one) 
eighth of food, and one half the time. My own 
observation convinces me, that it is better to sell) 
all the corn I can by substitution of other eata-| 
bles, because it is more valuable, more difficult 
of agriculture, more easily transported to mark- 
et; but I have made no experiments in exclu- 
sive feeding on a particular food, being convin- 
ced that it is erroneous. I have imparted my 
ideas, and hope they may be taken in good part, 
as I have no wish to offend; I ofly read, to learn, 
and write to improve. — 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti, si non his utere macum. 
A FRIEND. 


P. S. To make 400 bushels of corn, at 50 bush- 
els to the acre, (an enormous product) would re- 
quire eight acres, and in many places this year 
there was not made six bushels to an acre, and 
the season was alike unfavourable to corn as tur- 
nips. 
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St. Domingo Farm, December 3, 1819. 

Mr. Sxiwner,—Having lately appointed a 
day to slaughter my hogs, and desired my mana- 
ger to make the necessary arrangements, he re- 
plied that it was not the right time in the moon, 
that the meat would shrink® if I killed it in the 
decrease of the moon. When I ridiculed the 
* The Editor confesses his want of faith in the 
common opinion, that the flesh of animals killed 
in the decrease of the moon, will, when cooked, 
shrink from the bone, leaving much of it exposed, 
when brought on the table.—But he has heard it 
maintained most strenuously to be a fact, by per- 
sons for whose judgment and veracity in all things 
else he has the highest confidence. We will 
cheerfully publish some reasoning and facts, in 
favour of this old opinion if any one wil! advocate 


| *“ . 
orate the juices, and perhaps have more influ- 


EXTRAORDINARY SEASON, 


‘particularly the hog, as he is a hearty eater and 


condition, as the fever will diminish and deteri- 


ence in shrinking the meat in the tub or pot, than 
the moon has. I wish to occupy but little room 
in your very useful paper, because of my incom- 
petency to employ it to advantage; but I have 
a desire that the above opinion may be published, 
as it is in contradiction to extensive practice. it 
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last week, by Mr. George Elliot, at the average 
price of twelve dollars per head.—One of them 
sald in market on wednesday last, at 10 and 15 
cents per Ib. 


The lovers of Flora are requested to read this, 


The subscriber has just received the most su- 
perb and extensive collection of 


Roots and Planis 


ever imported into the U. States, all warranted 
sound good roots, true to their kinds and quality, 
and ensured to flower. Ladies and gentlemen 
are invited to call and see them—for to particu- 
larize them, would fill up the columns of a news- 
paper. Every person can be accommodated, as 
they will be sold from four cents to thirty dollars 
each. The above will be offered for sale for a 
few days and if not disposed of, will be removed 
to another market; and should the subscriber 
Not receive encouragement for the risk he has 
run, he never will again offer to the public such 
a treat. 

Garden seeds, garden tools, English split peas, 
tares, &c. &c. for sale at No. 2. Hanover Street, 
next to Mr. Barnum’s hotel. J.P. CASEY. 

Dec. 31, 





may cause further examination by an abler cor 
respondent. 
Yours &c. 
A Young Farmer, 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


HOTCHKISSE’S 
Improved Straw Cutter. 





in some respects, the past season may be con- 
sidered as having been very singulur in variou 
parts of this and other countries.—Among the 
extraordinary circumstances of the season, i 
that of double crops of fruit. To the statement 
we have already published on this subject, we 
add the following from the Charleston Patriot o 
the 22d December.—“ From a single pear tree, 
were gathered, in August last, in this city, up- 
wards of three hundred pears, one of which 
weighed one pound, seven ounces, and measur- 
ed thirteen and a half inches in circumference. 
Nearly the whole of the number were but little 
short, we have been told, of this size. The same 
tree produced, our informant states, a second 
crop of 250 pears, gathered in the middle of thi 
month, some of which weighed from four to five 
and a half ounces. They are said to be well 
flavoured, and extremely juicy.” 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, JANUARY 7, 1820, 
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The Editor of the American Farmer has pur 
chased, for the Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina, 1000 Ibs. of seed cotton, imported from 
South America, by Col. Thomas Tenant, who 


tation, to be sold at Charleston. Southern Plant- 
ers will thus have an early opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether imported seed may not resist the 
rot, as suggested by General Troup, of Georgia. 


Fifteen very fine fat Bakewell sheep, raisec 
by Mr. Exton, of Dragon Neck, Delaware, 


The subscriber purchased the patent for this 
useful machine about a year ago, for all the U. 
States, south and west of New York, since which 
time he has made many very important improve- 
ments, on the machine, which renders them 
much more durable than before, and less liable 
to get out of order, as all the machinery is of 
cast and wrought iron: and the friction on the 
whole of the present machine, is not more than 
the friction of the single gate and knife of the 
former machine.—The subscriber has also the 
pleasure to inform the public, that the Agricul- 
tural Society at Annapolis, at thei; meeting on 
the 15th of this present month, awarded a pre- 
mium of twenty-five dollars, to this machine, 
and became purchasers of the patent right for 
Anne-Arundel county. Colonel Henry Mayna- 
dier, president of the Annapolis Agricultural 
Society, and Major Richard I. Jones, are duly 
authorised to dispose of the patent right for any 
county, or number of counties in this state. The 
subscriber has letters of recommendation of this 
machine, from some of the first agricuiturists in 
this state and Virginia, who have sufficiently pro- 


ved it. 
JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
Proprietor. 
Dec. 31. 


has consented to send the balance of the impor 
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weighing from 90 to 120 Ibs., were purchased 


AT FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 








